JOSPEH CONRAD AND THOMAS HARDY
tropical forests are used with magnificent dexterity to
heighten and enrich and throw their light on character.

For we have done with more than the cart-horse. We
have done with the old emphasis on plot and on causality.
Character and atmosphere have become supreme in im-
portance. The Hardyesque trick-drama of coincidence
dovetailing into coincidence has been replaced by the
natural and freer and more noble drama of man against
the elements. The dice is still loaded, but not unfairly
loaded. And if the emphasis is still inclined to be on fate,
it is a fate controlled by something higher and finer than
the marionette wires that Hardy pulled but pretended not
to pull.

So one could go on analysing and analysing. But
when the dissecting and analysis are finished, what is the
true test of a novel? It seems to me that the great test is
the test of remembrance; in other words, the test of time.
The novel whose scenes and meanings fade into insignifi-
cance can hardly be reckoned great. Wuthering Heights,
analysed and judged by technical standards, is a bad novel;
but it persists vividly in the mind as a great experience.
Dickens, says Mr E. M. Forster again, ought to be bad,
but somehow he is good. Micawber and company are
as flat as pancakes, but in spite of that they persist with
us. Defoe is among the greatest of novelists because of
an eternally unfading quality of his scenes and people.
Who ever forgets Robinson Crusoe?

And what is it we remember of Conrad and Hardy? Is
it, with Hardy, the elaborate architecture of the plots, the
heavy philosophy which he must have thought an indis-
pensable part of a serious novel, the laborious working-
out of the problems? Not at all. Somehow they have
faded, and what we remember instead are those scenes in
which Hardy cut the cackle and came to the horses: the
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